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The Secret Life of Walter Mitty by James Thurber "WE'RE going through!" The Commander's voice was like thin 
ice breaking. He wore his fulldress uniform, with the heavily braided white cap pulled down rakishly over one cold 
gray eye. "We can't make it, sir. It's spoiling for a hurricane, if you ask me." "I'm not asking you, Lieutenant Berg," 
said the Commander. "Throw on the power lights! Rev her up to 8500! We're going through!" The pounding of the 
cylinders increased: ta-pocketapocketa-pocketa-pocketapocketa. 


The Commander stared at the ice forming on the pilot window. He walked over and twisted a row of complicated 
dials. "Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!" he shouted. "Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!" repeated Lieutenant Berg. "Full strength 
in No. 3 turret!" shouted the Commander. "Full strength in No. 3 turret!" The crew, bending to their various tasks in 
the huge, hurtling eight-engined Navy hydroplane, looked at each other and grinned. 


"The Old Man'll get us through," they said to one another. "The Old Man ain't afraid of hell!" . .. 


"Not so fast! You're driving too fast!" said Mrs. Mitty. "What аге you driving so fast for?" "Hmm?" said Walter 
Mitty. He looked at his wife, in the seat beside him, with shocked astonishment. She seemed grossly unfamiliar, like 
a strange woman who had yelled at him in a crowd. "You were up to fifty-five," she said. "You know I don't like to 
go more than forty. You were up to fifty-five." Walter Mitty drove on toward Waterbury in silence, the roaring of 
the SN202 through the worst storm in twenty years of Navy flying fading in the remote, intimate airways of his 
mind. "You're tensed up again," said Mrs. Mitty. "It's one of your days. I wish you'd let Dr. Renshaw look you 
over." 


Walter Mitty stopped the car in front of the building where his wife went to have her hair done. "Remember to get 
those overshoes while I'm having my hair done," she said. "I don't need overshoes," said Mitty. She put her mirror 
back into her bag. "We've been all through that," she said, getting out of the саг. "You're not a young man any 
longer." He raced the engine a little. "Why don't you wear your gloves? Have you lost your gloves?" 


Walter Mitty reached in a pocket and brought out the gloves. He put them on, but after she had turned and gone into 
the building and he had driven on to a red light, he took them off again. "Pick it up, brother!" snapped a cop as the 
light changed, and Mitty hastily pulled on his gloves and lurched ahead. He drove around the streets aimlessly for а 
time, and then he drove past the hospital on his way to the parking lot. 


... "It's the millionaire banker, Wellington McMillan," said the pretty nurse. "Yes?" said Walter Mitty, removing his 
gloves slowly. "Who has the case?" "Dr. Renshaw and Dr. Benbow, but there are two specialists here, Dr. 


Remington from New York and Dr. Pritchard-Mitford from London. He flew over." A door opened down a long, 
cool corridor and Dr. Renshaw сате out. He looked distraught and haggard. "Hello, Mitty," he said. "Мете having 
the devil's own time with McMillan, the millionaire banker and close personal friend of Roosevelt. 


Obstreosis of the ductal tract. Tertiary. Wish you'd take a look at him." "Glad to," said Mitty. 


In the operating room there were whispered introductions: "Dr. Remington, Dr. Mitty. Dr. Pritchard-Mitford, Dr. 


Mitty." "Туе read your book on streptothricosis," said Pritchard-Mitford, shaking hands. "A brilliant performance, 
sir." "Thank you," said Walter Mitty. "Didn't know you were in the States, Mitty," grumbled Remington. "Coals to 
Newcastle, bringing Mitford and me up here for a tertiary." "You are very kind," said Mitty. A huge, complicated 
machine, connected to the operating table, with many tubes and wires, began at this moment to go pocketapocketa- 
pocketa. "The new anesthetizer is giving away!" shouted an intern. "There is no one in the East who knows how to 


fix it!" "Quiet, man!" said Mitty, in a low, cool voice. He sprang to the machine, which was now going 
pocketapocketa-queep-pocketa-queep. 


He began fingering delicately a row of glistening dials. "Give me a fountain pen!" he snapped. Someone handed him 
a fountain pen. He pulled a faulty piston out of the machine and inserted the pen in its place. "That will hold for ten 
minutes,” he said. "Get on with the operation. A nurse hurried over and whispered to Renshaw, and Mitty saw the 
man turn pale. "Coreopsis has set in," said Renshaw nervously. "If you would take over, Mitty?" Mitty looked at 
him and at the craven figure of Benbow, who drank, and at the grave, uncertain faces of the two great specialists. "If 
you wish," he said. They slipped a white gown on him, he adjusted a mask and drew on thin gloves; nurses handed 
him shining... 


"Back it up, Mac!! Look out for that Buick!" Walter Mitty jammed on the brakes. "Wrong lane, Mac," said the 
parking-lot attendant, looking at Mitty closely. "Сее. Yeh," muttered Mitty. He began cautiously to back out of the 
lane marked "Exit Only." "Leave her sit there," said the attendant. "I'll put her away." Mitty got out of the car. "Hey, 
better leave the key." "Oh," said Mitty, handing the man the ignition key. The attendant vaulted into the car, backed 
it up with insolent skill, and put it where it belonged. They're so damn cocky, thought Walter Mitty, walking along 
Main Street; they think they know everything. Once he had tried to take his chains off, outside New Milford, and he 
had got them wound around the axles. A man had had to come out in a wrecking car and unwind them, a young, 
grinning garageman. Since then Mrs. Mitty always made him drive to a garage to have the chains taken off. The next 
time, he thought, I'll wear my right arm іп a sling; they won't grin at me then. I'll have my right arm іп а sling and 
they'll see I couldn't possibly take the chains off myself. He kicked at the slush on the sidewalk. "Overshoes," he 
said to himself, and he began looking for a shoe store. 


When he came out into the street again, with the overshoes in a box under his arm, Walter Mitty began to wonder 
what the other thing was his wife had told him to get. She had told him, twice before they set out from their house 
for Waterbury. In a way he hated these weekly trips to town--he was always getting something wrong. Kleenex, he 
thought, Squibb's, razor blades? No. Tooth paste, toothbrush, bicarbonate, Carborundum, initiative and referendum? 
He gave it up. But she would remember it. "Where's the what's-its- name?" she would ask. "Don't tell me you forgot 
the what's-its-name." A newsboy went by shouting something about the Waterbury trial. . . . 


"Perhaps this will refresh your memory." The District Attorney suddenly thrust a heavy automatic at the quiet figure 
on the witness stand. "Have you ever seen this before?" Walter Mitty took the gun and examined it expertly. "This is 
my Webley-Vickers 50.80," ho said calmly. An excited buzz ran around the courtroom. The Judge rapped for order. 
"You аге a crack shot with any sort of firearms, I believe?" said the District Attorney, insinuatingly. "Objection!" 
shouted Mitty's attorney. "We have shown that the defendant could not have fired the shot. We have shown that he 
wore his right arm in a sling on the night of the fourteenth of July." Walter Mitty raised his hand briefly and the 
bickering attorneys were stilled. "With any known make of gun," he said evenly, "I could have killed Gregory 
Fitzhurst at three hundred feet with my left hand." Pandemonium broke loose in the courtroom. A woman's scream 
rose above the bedlam and suddenly a lovely, dark-haired girl was in Walter Mitty's arms. The District Attorney 
struck at her savagely. Without rising from his chair, Mitty let the man have it on the point of the chin. "You 
miserable cur!" ... 


"Puppy biscuit," said Walter Mitty. He stopped walking and the buildings of Waterbury rose up out of the misty 
courtroom and surrounded him again. A woman who was passing laughed. "He said 'Puppy biscuit," she said to her 
companion, "That man said 'Puppy biscuit' to himself." Walter Mitty hurried on. He went into an A. & P., not the 


first опе he came to but a smaller one farther up the street. "I want some biscuit for small, young dogs,” 


he said to the clerk. "Any special brand, sir?" The greatest pistol shot in the world thought a moment. "It says 
‘Puppies Bark for It' on the box," said Walter Mitty. His wife would be through at the hairdresser’s in fifteen minutes! 
Mitty saw in looking at his watch, unless they had trouble drying it; sometimes they had trouble drying it. She didn't 
like to get to the hotel first, she would want him to be there waiting for her as usual. He found a big leather chair in 
the lobby, facing a window, and he put the overshoes and the puppy biscuit on the floor beside it. He picked up an 
old copy of Liberty and sank down into the chair. "Can Germany Conquer the World Through the Air?" Walter 
Mitty looked at the pictures of bombing planes and of ruined streets. .. . 


"The cannonading has got the wind up in young Raleigh, sir," said the sergeant. Captain Mitty looked up at him 
through tousled hair. "Get him to bed," he said wearily, "with the others. I'll fly alone." "But you can't, sir," said the 
sergeant anxiously. "It takes two men to handle that bomber and the Archies are pounding hell out of the air. Von 
Richtman's circus is between here and Saulier." "Somebody's got to get that ammunition dump," said Mitty. "I'm 
going over. Spot of brandy?" He poured a drink for the sergeant and one for himself. War thundered and whined 
around the dugout and battered at the door. There was a rending of wood and splinters flew through the room. "A bit 
of a near thing," said Captain Mitty carelessly. 'The box barrage is closing in," said the sergeant. "We only live once, 
Sergeant," said Mitty, with his faint, fleeting smile. "Or do we?" He poured another brandy and tossed it off. "I never 
see a man could hold his brandy like you, sir," said the sergeant. 


"Begging your pardon, sir." Captain Mitty stood up and strapped on his huge Webley-Vickers automatic. "It's forty 
kilometers through hell, sir," said the sergeant. Mitty finished one last brandy. "After all," he said softly, "what 
isn't?" The pounding of the cannon increased; there was the rat-tat-tatting of machine guns, and from somewhere 
came the menacing pocketapocketa-pocketa of the new flame-throwers. Walter Mitty walked to the door of the 
dugout humming "Aupres de Ma Blonde." He ішпей and waved to the sergeant. "Cheerio!" he said... . 


Something struck his shoulder. "I've been looking all over this hotel for you," said Mrs. Mitty. "Why do you have to 
hide in this old chair? How did you expect me to find you?" "Things close in," said Walter Mitty vagucly. 


"What?" Mrs. Mitty said. "Did you get the what's-its-name? The puppy biscuit? What's in that box?" 


"Overshoes," said Mitty. "Couldn't you have put them on in the store?" 'I was thinking," said Walter Mitty. "Does it 
ever occur to you that І am sometimes thinking?" She looked at him. "I'm going to take your temperature when I get 
you home," she said 


They went out through the revolving doors that made a faintly derisive whistling sound when you pushed them. 


It was two blocks to the parking lot. At the drugstore on the corner she said, "Wait here for me. I forgot something. I 
won't be a minute." She was more than a minute. Walter Mitty lighted a cigarette. It began to rain, rain with sleet in 
it. He stood up against the wall of the drugstore, smoking. . . He put his shoulders back and his heels together. "То 
hell with the handkerchief," said Waker Mitty scornfully. He took one last drag on his cigarette and snapped it away. 
Then, with that faint, fleeting smile playing about his lips, he faced the firing squad; erect and motionless, proud and 
disdainful, Walter Mitty the Undefeated, inscrutable to the last. 


The Door in the Wall H.G. Wells One confidential evening, not three months ago, Lionel Wallace told me this 
story of the Door in the Wall. And at the time I thought that so far as he was concerned it was a true story. 


He told it me with such a direct simplicity of conviction that I could not do otherwise than believe in him. But in the 
morning, in my own flat, I woke to a different atmosphere, and as I lay in bed and recalled the things he had told me, 
stripped of the glamour of his earnest slow voice, denuded of the focussed shaded table light, the shadowy 
atmosphere that wrapped about him and the pleasant bright things, the dessert and glasses and napery of the dinner 
we had shared, making them for the time a bright little world quite cut off from every-day realities, I saw it all as 
frankly incredible. "He was mystifying!" I said, and then: "How well he did it!. . . . . It isn't quite the thing I should 
have expected him, of all people, to do well." 


Afterwards, as I sat up in bed and sipped my morning tea, I found myself trying to account for the flavour of reality 
that perplexed me in his impossible reminiscences, by supposing they did in some way suggest, present, convey--I 
hardly know which word to use--experiences it was otherwise impossible to tell. 


Well, I don't resort to that explanation now. I have got over my intervening doubts. I believe now, as I believed at 
the moment of telling, that Wallace did to the very best of his ability strip the truth of his secret for me. But whether 
he himself saw, or only thought he saw, whether he himself was the possessor of an inestimable privilege, or the 
victim of a fantastic dream, I cannot pretend to guess. Even the facts of his death, which ended my doubts forever, 
throw no light on that. That much the reader must judge for himself. 


I forget now what chance comment or criticism of mine moved so reticent a man to confide іп me. He was, I think, 
defending himself against an imputation of slackness and unreliability I had made in relation to a great public 
movement in which he had disappointed me. But he plunged suddenly. "I have" he said, "a preoccupation--" 


"I know," he went on, after a pause that he devoted to the study of his cigar ash, "I have been negligent. The fact is-- 
it isn't a case of ghosts or apparitions--but--it's an odd thing to tell of, Redmond--I am haunted. I am haunted by 
something--that rather takes the light out of things, that fills me with longings ....." 


He paused, checked by that English shyness that so often overcomes us when we would speak of moving or grave or 
beautiful things. "You were at Saint Athelstan's all through," he said, and for a moment that seemed to me quite 
irrelevant. "Well"--and he paused. Then very haltingly at first, but afterwards more easily, he began to tell of the 
thing that was hidden in his life, the haunting memory of a beauty and a happiness that filled his heart with 
insatiable longings that made all the interests and spectacle of worldly life seem dull and tedious and vain to him. 


Now that I have the clue to it, the thing seems written visibly in his face. I have a photograph in which that look of 
detachment has been caught and intensified. It reminds me of what a woman once said of him--a woman who had 
loved him greatly. "Suddenly," she said, "the interest goes out of him. He forgets you. He doesn't care a rap for you-- 
under his very nose .... ." 


Yet the interest was not always out of him, and when he was holding his attention to a thing Wallace could contrive 
to be an extremely successful man. His career, indeed, is set with succi He left me behind him long ago; he 
soared up over my head, and cut a figure in the world that I couldn't cut--anyhow. He was still a year short of forty, 
and they say now that he would have been in office and very probably in the new Cabinet if he had lived. At school 
he always beat me without effort--as it were by nature. We were at school together at Saint Athelstan's College in 


West Kensington for almost all our school time. He came into the school as my co-equal, but he left far above me, in 
a blaze of scholarships and brilliant performance. Yet I think I made a fair average running. And it was at school I 
heard first of the Door in the Wall-that I was to hear of a second time опу a month before his death. 


To him at least the Door in the Wall was a real door leading through a real wall to immortal realities. Of that I am 
now quite assured. 


And it came into his life early, when he was a little fellow between five and six. I remember how, as he sat making 
his confession to me with a slow gravity, he reasoned and reckoned the date of it. "There was," he said, "a crimson 
Virginia creeper in it--all one bright uniform crimson іп a clear amber sunshine against а white wall. That came into 
the impression somehow, though I don't clearly remember how, and there were horse-chestnut leaves upon the clean 
pavement outside the green door. They were blotched yellow and green, you know, not brown nor dirty, so that they 
must have been new fallen. I take it that means October. I look out for horse-chestnut leaves every year, and I ought 
to know. 


"If I'm right in that, I was about five years and four months old." 


He was, he said, rather a precocious little boy--he learned to talk at an abnormally early age, and he was so sane and 
"old-fashioned," as people say, that he was permitted an amount of initiative that most children scarcely attain by 
seven or eight. His mother died when he was born, and he was under the less vigilant and authoritative care of a 
nursery governess. His father was a stern, preoccupied lawyer, who gave him little attention, and expected great 
things of him. For all his brightness he found life a little grey and dull I think. And опе day he wandered. 


He could not recall the particular neglect that enabled him to get away, nor the course he took among the West 
Kensington roads. All that had faded among the incurable blurs of memory. But the white wall and the green door 
stood out quite distinctly. 


As his memory of that remote childish experience ran, he did at the very first sight of that door experience a peculiar 
emotion, an attraction, a desire to get to the door and open it and walk in. 


And at the same time he had the clearest conviction that either it was unwise or it was wrong of him--he could not 
tell which--to yield to this attraction. He insisted upon it as a curious thing that he knew from the very beginning-- 
unless memory has played him the queerest trick--that the door was unfastened, and that he could go in as he chose. 


I seem to see the figure of that little boy, drawn and repelled. And it was very clear in his mind, too, though why it 
should be so was never explained, that his father would be very angry if he went through that door. 


Wallace described all these moments of hesitation to me with the utmost particularity. He went right past the door, 
and then, with his hands in his pockets, and making an infantile attempt to whistle, strolled right along beyond the 
end of the wall. There he recalls a number of mean, dirty shops, and particularly that of a plumber and decorator, 


with a dusty disorder of earthenware pipes, sheet lead ball taps, pattern books of wall paper, and tins of enamel. He 
stood pretending to examine these things, and coveting, passionately desiring the green door. 


Then, he said, he had a gust of emotion. He made a run for it, lest hesitation should grip him again, he went plump 
with outstretched hand through the green door and let it slam behind him. And so, in a trice, he came into the garden 
that has haunted all his life. 


It was very difficult for Wallace to give me his full sense of that garden into which he came. 


There was something in the very air of it that exhilarated, that gave one a sense of lightness and good happening and 
well being: there was something in the sight of it that made all its colour clean and perfect and subtly luminous. In 
the instant of coming into it one was exquisitely glad--as only in rare moments and when one is young and joyful 
one can be glad in this world. And everything was beautiful there... . . 


Wallace mused before he went on telling me. "You see," he said, with the doubtful inflection of a man who pauses at 
incredible things, "there were two great panthers there . . . Yes, spotted panthers. And I was not afraid. There was a 
long wide path with marble-edged flower borders on either side, and these two huge velvety beasts were playing 
there with a ball. One looked up and came towards me, a little curious as it seemed. It came right up to me, rubbed 
its soft round ear very gently against the small hand I held out and purred. It was, I tell you, an enchanted garden. I 
know. And the size? Oh! it stretched far and wide, this way and that. I believe there were hills far away. Heaven 
knows where West Kensington had suddenly got to. And somehow it was just like coming home. 


"You know, in the very moment the door swung to behind me, I forgot the road with its fallen chestnut leaves, its 
cabs and tradesmen's carts, I forgot the sort of gravitational pull back to the discipline and obedience of home, 1 
forgot all hesitations and fear, forgot discretion, forgot all the intimate realities of this life. I became in a moment a 
very glad and wonder-happy little boy--in another world. It was a world with a different quality, a warmer, more 
penetrating and mellower light, with a faint clear gladness in its air, and wisps of sun-touched cloud in the blueness 
of its sky. And before me ran this long wide path, invitingly, with weedless beds on either side, rich with untended 
flowers, and these two great panthers. I put my little hands fearlessly on their soft fur, and caressed their round ears 
and the sensitive corners under their ears, and played with them, and it was as though they welcomed me home. 
There was a keen sense of homecoming in my mind, and when presently a tall, fair girl appeared in the pathway and 
came to meet me, smiling, and said 'Well?' to me, and lifted me, and kissed me, and put me down, and led me by the 
hand, there was no amazement, but only an impression of delightful rightness, of being reminded of happy things 
that had in some strange way been overlooked. There were broad steps, I remember, that came into view between 
spikes of delphinium, and up these we went to a great avenue between very old and shady dark trees. All down this 
avenue, you know, between the red chapped stems, were marble seats of honour and statuary, and very tame and 
friendly white doves 


"And along this avenue my girl-friend led me, looking down--I recall the pleasant lines, the finely-modelled chin of 
her sweet kind face--asking me questions in a soft, agreeable voice, and telling me things, pleasant things I know, 
though what they were I was never able to recall . . . And presently a little Capuchin monkey, very clean, with a fur 
of ruddy brown and kindly hazel eyes, came down a tree to us and ran beside me, looking up at me and grinning, 
and presently leapt to my shoulder. So we went on our way in great happiness . . . ." 


He paused. 


"Go on," I said. 


"I remember little things. We passed an old man musing among laurels, І remember, and a place gay with paroquets, 
and came through a broad shaded colonnade to a spacious cool palace, full of pleasant fountains, full of beautiful 
things, full of the quality and promise of heart's desire. And there were many things and many people, some that still 
seem to stand out clearly and some that are a little vague, but all these people were beautiful and kind. In some way- 
-I don't know how--it was conveyed to me that they all were kind to me, glad to have me there, and filling me with 
gladness by their gestures, by the touch of their hands, by the welcome and love in their eyes. Yes--" 


He mused for awhile. "Playmates I found there. That was very much to me, because I was a lonely little boy. 


They played delightful games in a grass-covered court where there was a sun-dial set about with flowers. And as one 
played one loved.... 


"But--it's odd--there's a gap іп my memory. I don't remember the games we played. I never remembered. 


Afterwards, as a child, I spent long hours trying, even with tears, to recall the form of that happiness. I wanted to 
play it all over again--in my nursery --by myself. No! All І remember is the happiness and two dear playfellows who 
were most with me. ... Then presently came a sombre dark woman, with a grave, pale face and dreamy eyes, а 
sombre woman wearing a soft long robe of pale purple, who carried a book and beckoned and took me aside with 
her into a gallery above a hall--though my playmates were loth to have me go, and ceased their game and stood 
watching as I was carried away. "Соте back to us!' they cried. 'Come back to us soon!" I looked up at her face, but 
she heeded them not at all. Her face was very gentle and grave. She took me to a seat in the gallery, and 1 stood 
beside her, ready to look at her book as she opened it upon her knee. 


The pages fell open. She pointed, and I looked, marvelling, for in the living pages of that book I saw myself; it was a 
story about myself, and in it were all the things that had happened to me since ever I was born . . . . 


"It was wonderful to me, because the pages of that book were not pictures, you understand, but realities.” 
Wallace paused gravely--looked at me doubtfully. 


"Go on," I said. "I understand.” 


"They were realities--yes, they must have been; people moved and things came and went in them; my dear mother, 
whom I had near forgotten; then my father, stern and upright, the servants, the nursery, all the familiar things of 
home. Then the front door and the busy streets, with traffic to and fro: I looked and marvelled, and looked half 
doubtfully again into the woman's face and turned the pages over, skipping this and that, to see more of this book, 
and more, and so at last I came to myself hovering and hesitating outside the green door in the long white wall, and 
felt again the conflict and the fear. 


"And next?' I cried, and would have turned on, but the cool hand of the grave woman delayed me. 


"Next?' I insisted, and struggled gently with her hand, pulling up her fingers with all my childish strength, and as 
she yielded and the page came over she bent down upon me like a shadow and kissed my brow. 


"But the page did not show the enchanted garden, nor the panthers, nor the girl who had led me by the hand, nor the 


playfellows who had been so loth to let me go. It showed a long grey street in West Kensington, on that chill hour of 
afternoon before the lamps are lit, and I was there, a wretched little figure, weeping aloud, for all that I could do to 
restrain myself, and I was weeping because I could not return to my dear playfellows who had called after me, 
"Соте back to us! Come back to us soon!" I was there. This was no page in a book, but harsh reality; that enchanted 
place and the restraining hand of the grave mother at whose knee I stood had gone--whither have they gone?" 


He halted again, and remained for a time, staring into the fire. 


"Oh! the wretchedness of that return!" he murmured 


"Well?" I said after a minute or so. 


"Poor little wretch I was--brought back to this grey world again! As I realised the fulness of what had happened to 
me, I gave way to quite ungovernable grief. And the shame and humiliation of that public weeping and my 
disgraceful homecoming remain with me still. I see again the benevolent-looking old gentleman in gold spectacles 
who stopped and spoke to me--prodding me first with his umbrella. 'Poor little chap,' said he; 'and are you lost 
then?'--and me a London boy of five and more! And he must needs bring іп a kindly young policeman and make а 
crowd of me, and so march me home. Sobbing, conspicuous and frightened, I came from the enchanted garden to the 
steps of my father's house. 


"That is as well as I can remember my vision of that garden--the garden that haunts me still. Of course, I can convey 
nothing of that indescribable quality of translucent unreality, that difference from the common things of experience 
that hung about it all; but that--that is what happened. If it was a dream, I am sure it was a day-time and altogether 
extraordinary dream... ... H'm!--naturally there followed a terrible questioning, by my aunt, my father, the nurse, 
the governess--everyone...... 


"I tried to tell them, and my father gave me my first thrashing for telling lies. When afterwards I tried to tell my 
aunt, she punished me again for my wicked persistence. Then, as I said, everyone was forbidden to listen to me, to 
hear a word about it. Even my fairy tale books were taken away from me for a time--because I was 'too imaginative.’ 
Eh? Yes, they did that! My father belonged to the old school . . .. . And my story was driven back upon myself. I 
whispered it to my pillow--my pillow that was often damp and salt to my whispering lips with childish tears. And I 
added always to my official and less fervent prayers this one heartfelt request: 'Please God I may dream of the 
garden. Oh! take me back to my garden! Take те back to my garden!’ 


"I dreamt often of the garden. I may have added to it, I may have changed it; І do not know.... . All this you 
understand is an attempt to reconstruct from fragmentary memories a very early experience. Between that and the 
other consecutive memories of my boyhood there is a gulf. A time came when it seemed impossible I should ever 
speak of that wonder glimpse again.” 


I asked an obvious question. 


"No," he said. "I don't remember that I ever attempted to find my way back to the garden in those early years. 


This seems odd to me now, but I think that very probably a closer watch was kept on my movements after this 


misadventure to prevent my going astray. No, it wasn't until you knew me that I tried for the garden again. And I 
believe there was a period --incredible as it seems now--when I forgot the garden altogether--when I was about eight 
or nine it may have been. Do you remember me as a kid at Saint Athelstan's?" 


"Rather!" 


"1 didn't show any signs did I in those days of having a secret dream?" 


He looked up with a sudden smile. 


"Did you ever play North-West Passage with me? .... . No, of course you didn't come my way!" 


"It was the sort of game," he went on, "that every imaginative child plays all day. The idea was the discovery of a 
North-West Passage to school. The way to school was plain enough; the game consisted in finding some way that 
wasn't plain, starting off ten minutes early in some almost hopeless direction, and working one's way round through 
unaccustomed streets to my goal. And one day І got entangled among some rather low-class streets on the other side 
of Campden Hill, and I began to think that for once the game would be against me and that I should get to school 
late. I tried rather desperately a street that seemed a cul de sac, and found a passage at the end. I hurried through that 
with renewed hope. Т shall do it yet,’ I said, and passed а row of frowsy little shops that were inexplicably familiar 
to me, and behold! there was my long white wall and the green door that led to the enchanted garden! 


"The thing whacked upon me suddenly. Then, after all, that garden, that wonderful garden, wasn't a dream!" . . 


He paused. 


"I suppose my second experience with the green door marks the world of difference there is between the busy life of 
a schoolboy and the infinite leisure of a child. Anyhow, this second time I didn't for a moment think of going in 
straight away. You вес... For one thing my mind was full of the idea of getting to school in time--set on not 
breaking my record for punctuality. I must surely have felt SOME little desire at least to try the door-- 


yes, I must һауе felt that . . . . . But I seem to remember the attraction of the door mainly as another obstacle to my 
overmastering determination to get to school. I was immediately interested by this discovery I had made, of course-- 
I went on with my mind full of it--but I went on. It didn't check me. I ran past tugging out my watch, found I had ten 
minutes still to spare, and then I was going downhill into familiar surroundings. I got to school, breathless, it is true, 
and wet with perspiration, but in time. I can remember hanging up my coat and һа... 


Went right by it and left it behind me. Odd, eh?" 


He looked at me thoughtfully. "Of course, I didn't know then that it wouldn't always be there. School boys have 
limited imaginations. I suppose I thought it was an awfully jolly thing to have it there, to know my way back to it, 
but there was the school tugging at me. I expect I was a good deal distraught and inattentive that morning, recalling 
what I could of the beautiful strange people I should presently see again. Oddly enough I had no doubt in my mind 
that they would be glad to see пе... Yes, I must have thought of the garden that morning just as a jolly sort of 


place to which one might resort in the interludes of a strenuous scholastic career. 


"I didn't go that day at all. The next day was а half holiday, and that may have weighed with me. Perhaps, too, my 
state of inattention brought down impositions upon me and docked the margin of time necessary for the detour. I 
don't know. What I do know is that in the meantime the enchanted garden was so much upon my mind that I could 
not keep it to myself. 


"I told--What was his name?--a ferrety-looking youngster we used to call Squiff." 


"Young Hopkins," said I. 


"Hopkins it was. I did not like telling him, I had a feeling that in some way it was against the rules to tell him, but I 
did. He was walking part of the way home with me; he was talkative, and if we had not talked about the enchanted 
garden we should have talked of something else, and it was intolerable to me to think about any other subject. So I 
blabbed. 


"Well, he told my secret. The next day in the play interval I found myself surrounded by half a dozen bigger boys, 
half teasing and wholly curious to hear more of the enchanted garden. There was that big Fawcett--you remember 
him?--and Carnaby and Morley Reynolds. You weren't there by any chance? No, I think I should have remembered 
if you were. 


"A boy is a creature of odd feelings. I was, I really believe, in spite of my secret self-disgust, a little flattered to have 
the attention of these big fellows. I remember particularly a moment of pleasure caused by the praise of Crawshaw-- 
you remember Crawshaw major, the son of Crawshaw the composer?--who said it was the best lie he had ever 
heard. But at the same time there was a really painful undertow of shame at telling what I felt was indeed a sacred 
secret. That beast Fawcett made а joke about the girl іп отееп--." 


Wallace's voice sank with the keen memory of that shame. "I pretended not to hear," he said. "Well, then Carnaby 
suddenly called me a young liar and disputed with me when I said the thing was true. I said I knew where to find the 
green door, could lead them all there in ten minutes. Carnaby became outrageously virtuous, and said I'd have to-- 
and bear out my words or suffer. Did you ever have Carnaby twist your arm? Then perhaps you'll understand how it 
went with me. 1 swore my story was true. There was nobody in the school then to save a chap from Carnaby though 
Crawshaw put іп а word or so. Carnaby had got his game. I grew excited and red-eared, and a little frightened, I 
behaved altogether like a silly little chap, and the outcome of it all was that instead of starting alone for my 
enchanted garden, I led the way presently--cheeks flushed, ears hot, eyes smarting, and my soul one burning misery 
and shame--for a party of six mocking, curious and threatening school-fellows. 


"We never found the white wall and the green door..." 


"You mean?--" 


"I mean I couldn't find it. I would have found it if I could. 


"And afterwards when I could go alone I couldn't find it. I never found it. I seem now to have been always looking 
for it through my schoolboy days, but I've never come upon it again.” 


"Did the fellows--make it disagreeable?" 


"Beastly . .. . . Carnaby held a council over me for wanton lying. I remember how I sneaked home and upstairs to 
hide the marks of my blubbering. But when I cried myself to sleep at last it wasn't for Carnaby, but for the garden, 
for the beautiful afternoon I had hoped for, for the sweet friendly women and the waiting playfellows and the game I 
had hoped to leam again, that beautiful forgotten game... . . 


"I believed firmly that if I had not told-- . . I had bad times after that--crying at night and woolgathering by day. 
For two terms 1 slackened and had bad reports. Do you remember? Of course you would! It was you--your beating 
me in mathematics that brought me back to the grind again." 


For a time my friend stared silently into the red heart of the fire. Then he said: "I never saw it again until | was 
seventeen, 


"It leapt upon me for the third time--as I was driving to Paddington on my way to Oxford and a scholarship. I had 
just one momentary glimpse. I was leaning over the apron of my hansom smoking a cigarette, and no doubt thinking 
myself no end of a man of the world, and suddenly there was the door, the wall, the dear sense of unforgettable and 
still attainable things. 


"We clattered by--I too taken by surprise to stop my cab until we were well past and round a corner. Then I had a 
queer moment, a double and divergent movement of my will: I tapped the little door in the roof of the cab, and 
brought my arm down to pull out my watch. 'Yes, sir!' said the cabman, smartly. 'Er-- well--it's nothing,’ I cried. "Му 
mistake! We haven't much time! Go оп!" and he went on... 


"I got my scholarship. And the night after I was told of that I sat over my fire in my little upper room, my study, in 
my father's house, with his praise--his rare praise--and his sound counsels ringing in my ears, and I smoked my 
favourite pipe--the formidable bulldog of adolescence--and thought of that door in the long white wall. 'If I had 
stopped," I thought, 'I should have missed my scholarship, I should have missed Oxford--muddled all the fine career 
before me! I begin to see things better!' I fell musing deeply, but I did not doubt then this career of mine was a thing 
that merited sacrifice. 


"Those dear friends and that clear atmosphere seemed very sweet to me, very fine, but remote. My grip was fixing 
now upon the world. I saw another door opening--the door of my career." 


He stared again into the fire. Its red lights picked out a stubborn strength in his face for just one flickering moment, 
and then it vanished again. 


"Well", he said and sighed, "I have served that career. I have done--much work, much hard work. But I have dreamt 
of the enchanted garden a thousand dreams, and seen its door, or at least glimpsed its door, four times since then. 
Yes--four times. For a while this world was so bright and interesting, seemed so full of meaning and opportunity that 
the half-effaced charm of the garden was by comparison gentle and remote. Who wants to pat panthers on the way to 
dinner with pretty women and distinguished men? I came down to London from Oxford, a man of bold promise that 
I have done something to redeem. Something--and yet there have been disappointments... . . 


"Twice I have been in love--I will not dwell on that--but once, as I went to someone who, I know, doubted whether I 
dared to come, I took a short cut at a venture through an unfrequented road near Earl's Court, and so happened оп a 
white wall and a familiar green door. 'Odd!" said I to myself, "but I thought this place was on Campden Hill. It's the 
place I never could find somehow--like counting Stonchenge--the place of that queer day dream of mine.' And I 
went by it intent upon my purpose. It had no appeal to me that afternoon. 


"T had just a moment's impulse to try the door, three steps aside were needed at the most--though I was sure enough 
in my heart that it would open to me--and then I thought that doing so might delay me on the way to that 
appointment in which I thought my honour was involved. Afterwards I was sorry for my punctuality--I might at least 
have peeped in I thought, and waved a hand to those panthers, but I knew enough by this time not to seek again 
belatedly that which is not found by seeking. Yes, that time made me very sorry... .. 


"Years of hard work after that and never a sight of the door. It's only recently it has come back to me. With it there 
has come a sense as though some thin tarnish had spread itself over my world. I began to think of it as a sorrowful 
and bitter thing that I should never see that door again. Perhaps I was suffering a little from overwork--perhaps it 
was what I've heard spoken of as the feeling of forty. I don't know. But certainly the keen brightness that makes 
effort easy has gone out of things recently, and that just at a time with all these new political developments --when I 
ought to be working. Odd, isn't it? But I do begin to find life toilsome, its rewards, as I come near them, cheap. I 
began a little while ago to want the garden quite badly. Yes--and I've seen it three times." 


"The garden?" 


"No--the door! And I haven't gone in!" 


He leaned over the table to me, with an enormous sorrow in his voice as he spoke. "Thrice I have had my chance-- 
thrice! If ever that door offers itself to me again, I swore, I will go in out of this dust and heat, out of this dry glitter 
of vanity, out of these toilsome futilities. I will go and never return. This time I will stay... . . I swore it and when 
the time came-- I didn't go. 


"Three times in one year have I passed that door and failed to enter. Three times in the last year. 


"Тһе first time was on the night of the snatch division on the Tenants’ Redemption Bill, on which the Government 
was saved by a majority of three. You remember? No one on our side--perhaps very few on the opposite sid 
expected the end that night. Then the debate collapsed like eggshells. І and Hotchkiss were dining with his cousin at 
Brentford, we were both unpaired, and we were called up by telephone, and set off at once in his cousin's motor. We 
got in barely in time, and on the way we passed my wall and door--livid in the moonlight, blotched with hot yellow 
as the glare of our lamps lit it, but unmistakable. "Му God!" cried I. 


'What?'said Hotchkiss. 'Nothing!' I answered, and the moment passed. 


"T've made a great sacrifice,' I told the whip as I got in. 'They all have; he said, and hurried by. 


"I do not see how I could have done otherwise then. And the next occasion was as I rushed to my father's bedside to 
bid that stem old man farewell. Then, too, the claims of life were imperative. But the third time was different; it 
happened a week ago. It fills me with hot remorse to recall it. I was with Gurker and Ralphs--it's no secret now you 
know that I've had my talk with Gurker. We had been dining at Frobisher's, and the talk had become intimate 
between us. The question of my place in the reconstructed ministry lay always just over the boundary of the 
discussion. Yes --yes. That's all settled. It needn't be talked about yet, but there's no reason to keep a secret from you 
Аза те Yes--thanks! thanks! But let me tell you my story. 


"Then, on that night things were very much in the air. My position was a very delicate one. I was keenly anxious to 
get some definite word from Gurker, but was hampered by Ralphs' presence. I was using the best power of my brain 
to keep that light and careless talk not too obviously directed to the point that concerns me. I had to. Ralphs' 
behaviour since has more than justified my caution... .. Ralphs, I knew, would leave us beyond the Kensington 
High Street, and then I could surprise Gurker by a sudden frankness. One has sometimes to resort to these little 
devices. 


2... And then it was that in the margin of my field of vision I became aware once more of the white wall, the green 
door before us down the road. 


"We passed it talking. I passed it. I can still see the shadow of Gurker's marked profile, his opera hat tilted forward 
over his prominent nose, the many folds of his neck wrap going before my shadow and Ralphs' as we sauntered past. 


"I passed within twenty inches of the door. 'If I say good-night to them, and go іп, I asked myself, 'what will 
happen?’ And I was all a-tingle for that word with Gurker. 


"I could not answer that question in the tangle of my other problems. 'They will think me mad,' I thought. 'And 
suppose I vanish now!--Amazing disappearance of a prominent politician!’ That weighed with me. A thousand 
inconceivably petty worldlinesses weighed with me in that crisis." 


Then he turned on me with a sorrowful smile, and, speaking slowly; "Here Гат!" he said. 


"Here I am!" he repeated, "and my chance has gone from me. Three times in one year the door has been offered me- 
-the door that goes into peace, into delight, into a beauty beyond dreaming, a kindness no man on earth can know. 
And I have rejected it, Redmond, and it has gone--" 


on 


"How do you know‘ 


"I know. I know. I am left now to work it out, to stick to the tasks that held me so strongly when my moments came. 
You say, I have success--this vulgar, tawdry, irksome, envied thing. I have it." He had a walnut in his big hand. "If 
that was my success," he said, and crushed it, and held it out for me to see. 


"Let me tell you something, Redmond. This loss is destroying me. For two months, for ten weeks nearly now, I have 
done no work at all, except the most necessary and urgent duties. My soul is full of inappeasable regrets. 


At nights--when it is less likely I shall be recognised--I go out. I wander. Yes. I wonder what people would think of 
that if they knew. A Cabinet Minister, the responsible head of that most vital of all departments, wandering alone-- 
grieving--sometimes near audibly lamenting--for a door, for a garden!" 


I can see now his rather pallid face, and the unfamiliar somber fire that had come into his eyes. I see him very 
vividly to-night. I sit recalling his words, his tones, and last evening's Westminster Gazette still lies on my sofa, 
containing the notice of his death. At lunch to-day the club was busy with him and the strange riddle of his fate 


They found his body very early yesterday morning in a deep excavation near East Kensington Station. It is one of 
two shafts that have been made in connection with an extension of the railway southward. It is protected from the 
intrusion of the public by a hoarding upon the high road, in which a small doorway has been cut for the convenience 
of some of the workmen who live in that direction. The doorway was left unfastened through a misunderstanding 
between two gangers, and through it he made his way..... 


My mind is darkened with questions and riddles. 


It would seem he walked all the way from the House that night--he has frequently walked home during the past 
Session--and so it is I figure his dark form coming along the late and empty streets, wrapped up, intent. And then did 
the pale electric lights near the station cheat the rough planking into a semblance of white? Did that fatal unfastened 
door awaken some memory? 


Was there, after all, ever any green door in the wall at all? 


I do not know. I have told his story as he told it to me. There are times when I believe that Wallace was по more 
than the victim of the coincidence between a rare but not unprecedented type of hallucination and a careless trap, but 
that indeed is not my profoundest belief. You may think me superstitious if you will, and foolish; but, indeed, I am 
more than half convinced that he had in truth, an abnormal gift, and a sense, something--I know not what--that in the 
guise of wall and door offered him an outlet, a secret and peculiar passage of escape into another and altogether 


more beautiful world. At any rate, you will say, it betrayed him in the end. But did it betray him? There you touch 
the inmost mystery of these dreamers, these men of vision and the imagination. 


We see our world fair and common, the hoarding and the pit. By our daylight standard he walked out of security into 
darkness, danger and death. But did he see like that? 


MY REMARKABLE UNCLE 


by Stephen Leacock The most remarkable man I have ever known in my life was my uncle, Edward Philip Leacock- 
-known to ever so many people in Winnipeg fifty or sixty years ago as E.P. His character was so exceptional that it 
needs nothing but plain narration. It was so exaggerated already that you couldn't exaggerate it. 


When I was a boy of six, my father brought us, a family flock--to settle on an Ontario farm. We lived in an isolation 
unknown, in these days of radio, anywhere in the world. We were thirty-five miles from a railway. 


There were no newspapers. Nobody came and went. There was nowhere to come and go. In the solitude of the dark 
winter nights the stillness was that of eternity. 


Into this isolation there broke, two years later, my dynamic Uncle Edward, my father's younger brother. He had just 
come from а year's travel around the Mediterranean. He must have been about twenty-eight, but seemed a more than 
adult man, bronzed and self-confident, with a square beard like a Plantagenet King. His talk was of Algiers, of the 
African slave market, of the Golden Horn and the Pyramids. To us it sounded like the Arabian Nights. When we 
asked, 'Uncle Edward, do you know the Prince of Wales?' he answered, 'Quite intimately,’ 


with no further explanation. It was an impressive trick he had. 


In that year, 1878, there was a general election in Canada. E.P. was in it up to the neck in less than no time. 


He picked up the history and politics of Upper Canada in a day, and in a week knew everybody in the countryside. 
He spoke at every meeting, but his strong point was the personal contact of electioneering, of bar-room treats. This 
gave full scope for his marvellous talent for flattery and make-believe. 'Why, let me see,’ he would say to some 
tattered country specimen beside him, glass in hand, 'surely, if your name is Framley, you must be a relation of my 
dear friend General Sir Charles Framley of the Horse Artillery?' 'Mebbe,' the flattered specimen would answer, 1 
guess, mebbe; I ain't kept track very good of my folks in the old country.’ 'Dear me! I must tell Sir Charles that I've 
seen you. He'll be so pleased...’ In this way, in a fortnight Е.Р. had conferred honours and distinctions on half the 
township of Georgina. They lived in a recaptured atmosphere of generals, admirals and earls. Vote? How else could 
vote than conservative, men of family like them! 


It goes without saying that in politics, then and always, E.P. was on the conservative, the aristocratic side, but along 
with that was hail-fellow-well-met with the humblest. This was instinct. A democrat can't condescend. 


He's down already. But when a conservative stoops, he conquers. 


The election, of course, was a walk-over. E.P. might have stayed to reap the fruits. But he knew better. Ontario at 


that day was too small a horizon. For these were the days of the hard times of Ontario farming, when mortgages fell 
like snow-flakes, and farmers were sold up, or sold out, or went 'to the States,' or faded humbly underground. 


But all the talk was of Manitoba now opening up. Nothing would do E.P. but that he and my father must go West. 
So we had a sale of our farm with refreshments, old-time fashion, for the buyers. The poor, lean cattle and the 
broken machines fetched less than the price of the whisky. But E.P. laughed it all off, quoted that the star of the 
Empire glittered in the West, and off to the West they went, leaving us children behind at school. 


They hit Winnipeg just as the rise of the boom, and E.P. came at once into his own and rode on the crest of the 
wave. There is something of magic appeal in the rush and movement of a 'boom' town--a Winnipeg of the '80s, a 
Carson City of the '60s...Life comes to a focus; it is all here and now, all present, no past and no outside--just a 
clatter of hammers and saws, rounds of drinks and rolls of money. In such an atmosphere every man seems a 
remarkable fellow, a man of exception; individuality separates out and character blossoms like a rose. 


E.P. came into his own. In less than no time he was in everything and knew everybody, conferring titles and honours 
up and down Portage Avenue. In six months he had a great fortune, on paper; took a trip east and brought back a 
charming wife from Toronto; built a large house beside the river; filled it with pictures that he said were his 
ancestors, and carried on in it a roaring hospitality that never stopped. 


His activities were wide. He was president of a bank (that never opened), head of a brewery (for brewing the Red 
River) and, above all, secretary-treasurer of the Winnipeg, Hudson Bay and Arctic Ocean Railway that had a charter 
authorizing it to build a road to the Arctic Ocean, when it got ready. They had no track, but they printed stationery 
and passes, and in return Е.Р. received passes over all North America. 


But naturally his main hold was politics. He was elected right away into the Manitoba Legislature. They would have 
made him prime minister but for the existence of the grand old man of the province, John Norquay. But even at that, 
іп а very short time Norquay ate out of E.P.'s hand, and ЕР. led him on а string. I remember how they came down to 
Toronto, when I was a schoolboy, with an adherent group of 'westerners,' all in heavy Buffalo coats and bearded like 
Assyrians. E.P. paraded them on King Street like a returned explorer with savages. 


Naturally, E.P.'s politics remained conservative. But he pitched the note higher. Even the ancestors weren't good 
enough. He invented a Portuguese Dukedom (some one of our family once worked in Portugal), and he conferred it, 
bysome kind of reversion, on my elder brother Jim, who had gone to Winnipeg to work in E.P.'s office. This enabled 
him to say to visitors in his big house, after looking at the ancestors, in a half-whisper behind his hand, 'Strange to 
think that two deaths would make that boy a Portuguese Duke.' But Jim never knew which two Portuguese to kill. 


To aristocracy E.P. also added a touch of peculiar prestige by always being apparently just about to be called away, 
imperially. If some one said, 'Will you be in Winnipeg all winter, Mr. Leacock?’ He answered, 'It will depend a good 
deal on what happens in West Africa.’ Just that; West Africa beat them. 


Then came the crash of the Manitoba boom. Simple people, like my father, were wiped out in a day. Not so Е.Р. The 
crash just gave him a lift as the smash of a big wave lifts a strong swimmer. He just went right on. I believe that in 
reality he was left utterly bankrupt. But it made no difference. He used credit instead of cash. He still had his 
imaginary bank, and his railway to the Arctic Ocean. Hospitality still roared and the tradesmen still paid for it. 


Anyone who called about a bill was told that E.P.'s movements were uncertain and would depend a good deal оп 
what happened in Johannesburg. That held them another six months. 


It was during this period that I used to see him when he made his periodic trips 'East,' to impress his creditors in the 
West. He floated, at first very easily, on hotel credit, borrowed loans and unpaid bills. A banker, especially a country 
banker, was his natural mark and victim. He would tremble as E.P. came in, like a stock-dove that sees a hawk. 
E.P.'s method was so simple; it was like showing a farmer peas under thimbles. As he entered the bankers’ side- 
office he would say, 'I say! Do you fish? Surely that's a greenhart casting-rod on the wall?' (E.P. knew the names of 
everything.) In a few minutes the banker, flushed and pleased, was exhibiting the rod, and showing flies in a box out 
of a drawer. When E.P. went out he carried a hundred dollars with him. 


There was no security. The transaction was all over. 


He dealt similarly with credit, with hotels, livery stables and bills in shops. They all fell for his method. He bought 
with lavish generosity, never asking a price. He never suggested pay till just as an afterthought, just as he was going 
out. And then, "Ву the way, please let me have the account promptly; І may be going away,' and, іп an aside to me, 
as if not meant for the shop, 'Sir Henry Loch has cabled again from West A frica.' And so out; they had never seen 
him before; nor since. 


The proceeding with a hotel was different. A country hotel was, of course, easy, in fact too easy. E.P. would 
sometimes pay such a bill in cash, just as a sportsman won't shoot а sitting partridge. But a large hotel was another 
thing. E.P., on leaving, that is, when all ready to leave--coat, bag and all--would call for his bill at the desk. At the 
sight of it he would break out into enthusiasm at the reasonableness of it. 'Just think!' he would say in his ‘aside! to 
me, 'compare that with the Hotel Crillon in Paris!' The hotel proprietor has no way of doing this; he just felt that he 
гап a cheap hotel. Then another 'аѕійе, "Во remind me to mention to Sir John how admirably we've been treated; 
he's coming here next week. 'Sir John' was our prime minister and the hotel keeper hadn't known he was coming-- 
and he wasn't...Then came the final touch, "Now, let me see...seventy-six dollars. ..seventy-six... You--give--me'--and 
Е.Р. fixed his eye firmly оп the hotel man--'give me twenty-four dollars, and then I remember to send an even 
hundred.' The man's hand trembled. But he gave it. 


This does not mean that E.P. was in any sense a crook, in any degree dishonest. His bills to him were just 'deferred 
pay’, like the British debts to the United States. He never did, never contemplated, a crooked deal in his life. All his 
grand schemes were as open as sunlight; and as empty. 


In all his interviews Е.Р. could fashion his talk to his audience. On one of his appearances I introduced him to a 
group of college friends, young men near to degrees, to whom degrees mean everything, In casual conversation Е.Р. 
turned to me and said, "Oh, by the way, you'll be glad to know that I've just received my honorary degree from the 
Vatican--at last." The 'at last' was a knock-out--a degree from the Pope, and overdue at that!' 


Of course it could not last. Gradually credit crumbles. Faithweakens. Creditors grow hard, and friends turn their 
faces away. Gradually E.P. sank down. The death of his wife had left him a widower, a shuffling, half-shabby 
figure, familiar on the street, that would have been pathetic but for his indomitable self-belief, the illumination of his 
mind. Even at that, times grew hard with him. At length even the simple credit of the bar-rooms broke under him. I 
have been told by my brother Jim--the Portuguese Duke--of E.P. being put out of a Winnipeg bar by an angry bar- 
tender who at last broke the mesmerism. E.P. had brought in a little group, spread up the fingers of one hand and 
said, 'Mr. Leacock, five!' The bar-tender broke into oaths. E.P. hooked a friend by the arm. 


"Соте away,' he said, 'T'm afraid the poor fellow's crazy! But I hate to report him.' 


Presently his power to travel came to an end. The railways found out at last that there wasn't any Arctic Ocean, and 
anyway the printer wouldn't print. 


Just once again he managed to 'come East’. It was in June 1891. I met him forging along King Street in Toronto--a 
trifle shabby but with a plug hat with a big band of crape round it. 'Poor Sir John,' he said, 'I felt I simply must come 
down for his funeral.' Then I remembered that the prime minister was dead, and realized that kindly sentiment had 
meant free transportation. 


That was the last I ever saw of E.P. A little after that someone paid his fare back to England. He received, from 
some family trust, a little income of perhaps two pounds a week. On that he lived, with such dignity as might be, in a 
lost village in Worcestershire. He told the people of the village--so I learned later--that his stay was uncertain; it 
would depend a good deal on what happened in China. But nothing happened in China; there he stayed, years and 
years. There he might have finished out, but for a strange chance of fortune, a sort of poetic justice, that gave to E.P. 
an evening in the sunset. 


It happened that in the part of England where our family belonged there was an ancient religious brotherhood, with a 
monastery and dilapidated estates that went back for centuries. E.P. descended on them, the brothers seeming to him 
an easy mark, as brothers indeed are. In the course of his pious 'retreat,' E.P. took a look into the brothers' finances, 
and his quick intelligence discovered an old claim against the British Government, large in amount and valid beyond 
a doubt. 


In less than no time E.P. was at Westminster, representing the brothers. He knew exactly how to handle British 
officials; they were easier even than Ontario hotel-keepers. All that is needed is a hint of marvellous investment 
overseas. They never go there but they remember how they just missed Johannesburg or were just late on Persian 
oil. АП Е.Р. needed was his Arctic Railway. Меп you come out, I must take you over our railway...I really think 
that as soon as we reach the Coppermine River we must put the shares on here; it's too big for New York...’ 


So EP. got what he wanted. The British Government are so used to old claims that it would as soon pay as not. 
There are plenty left. 


The brothers got a whole lot of money. In gratitude they invited E.P. to be their permanent manager. So there he 
was, lifted into ease and affluence. The years went easily by, among gardens, orchards and fish-ponds old as the 
Crusades. 


When I was lecturing in London in 1921 he wrote to me. 'Do come down; I am too old now to travel; but any day 


you like I will send a chauffeur with a car and two lay-brothers to bring you down.' I thought the 'lay-brothers' a fine 
touch; just like ЕР. 


I couldn't go. I never saw him again. He ended out his days at the monastery, no cable calling him to West Africa 


Years ago I used to think of E.P. as a sort of humbug, a source of humour. Looking back now I realize better the 
unbeatable quality of his spirit, the mark, we like to think just now, of the British race. 


If there is a paradise, I am sure he will get in. He will say at the gate, Peter? Then surely you must be a relation of 
Lord Peter of Tichfield?' 


But if he fails, then, as the Spaniards say so fittingly, 'may the earth lie light upon him.' 


Mr. Know-All W. Somerset Maugham I was prepared to dislike Max Kelada even before I knew him. The war had 
just finished and the passenger traffic in the ocean going liners was heavy. Accommodation was very hard to get and 
you had to put up with whatever the agents chose to offer you. You could not hope for a cabin to yourself and I was 
thankful to be given one in which there were only two berths. But when I was told the name of my companion my 
heart sank. 


It suggested closed portholes and the night air rigidly excluded. It was bad enough to share a cabin for fourteen days 
with anyone (I was going from San Francisco to Yokohama), but I should have looked upon it with less dismay if 
my fellow passenger's name had been Smith or Brown. 


When I went on board I found Mr. Kelada's luggage already below. I did not like the look of it; there were too many 
labels on the suitcases, and the wardrobe trunk was too big. He had unpacked his toilet things, and I observed that he 
was a patron of the excellent Monsieur Coty; for I saw on the washing-stand his scent, his hairwash and his 
brilliantine. 


Mr. Kelada's brushes, ebony with his monogram in gold, would have been all the better for a scrub. I did not at all 
like Mr. Kelada. I made my way into the smoking-room. I called for a pack of cards and began to play patience. 


Thad scarcely started before a man came up to me and asked me if he was right in thinking my name was so and so. 
"I am Mr. Kelada," he added, with a smile that showed a row of flashing teeth, and sat down. 


"Oh, yes, we're sharing a cabin, I think.” 


"Bit of luck, I call it. You never know who you're going to be put in with. I was jolly glad when I heard you were 
English. I'm all for us English sticking together when we're abroad, if you understand what I mean." 


I blinked. 

"Are you English?" I asked, perhaps tactlessly. 

"Rather. You don't think 1 look like an American, do you? British to the backbone, that's what 1 ат." 

To prove it, Mr. Kelada took out of his pocket a passport and airily waved it under my nose. 

King George has many strange subjects. Mr. Kelada was short and of a sturdy build, clean-shaven and dark skinned, 
with a fleshy, hooked nose and very large lustrous and liquid eyes. His long black hair was sleek and curly. He 
spoke with a fluency in which there was nothing English and his gestures were exuberant. I felt pretty sure that a 


closer inspection of that British passport would have betrayed the fact that Mr. Kelada was born under a bluer sky 
than is generally seen in England. 


"What will you have?" he asked me. 


I looked at him doubtfully. Prohibition was in force and to all appearances the ship was bone dry. When I am not 
thirsty I do not know which І dislike more, ginger ale or lemon squash. But Mr. Kelada flashed an oriental smile at 
me. 


"Whisky and soda or a dry martini, you have only to say the word." 


From each of his hip pockets he furnished a flask and laid it on the table before me. I chose the martini, and calling 
the steward he ordered a tumbler of ice and a couple of glasses. 


"A very good cocktail," I said. 


"Well, there are plenty more where that came from, and if you've got any friends on board, you tell them you've got 
a pal who's got all the liquor in the world." 


Mr. Kelada was chatty. He talked of New York and of San Francisco. He discussed plays, pictures, and politics. He 
was patriotic. The Union Jack is an impressive piece of drapery, but when it is flourished by a gentleman from 
Alexandria or Beirut, I cannot but feel that it loses somewhat in dignity. Mr. Kelada was familiar. I do not wish to 
put on airs, but I cannot help feeling that it is seemly in a total stranger to put mister before my name when he 
addresses me. Mr. Kelada, doubtless to set me at my ease, used no such formality. I did not like Mr. Kelada. I had 
put aside the cards when he sat down, but now, thinking that for this first occasion our conversation had lasted long 
enough, I went on with my game. 


"The three on the four," said Mr. Kelada, 


There is nothing more exasperating when you are playing patience than to be told where to put the card you haye 
turned up before you have a chance to look for yourself. 


"It's coming out, it's coming out,” he cried. "Тһе ten on the knave." 

With rage and hatred in my heart I finished. 

Then he seized the pack. 

"Do you like card tricks?" 

"No, I hate card tricks,” I answered. 

"Well, I'll just show you this опе." 

He showed me three. Then I said I would go down to the dining-room and get my seat at the table. 


"Oh, that's all right,” he said, "I've already taken a seat for you. 1 thought that as we were in the same stateroom we 
might just as well sit at the same table." 


I did not like Mr. Kelada. 


І not only shared a cabin with him and ate three meals a day at the same table, but 1 could not walk round the deck 
without his joining me. It was impossible to snub him. It never occurred to him that he was not wanted. He was 
certain that you were as glad to see him as he was to see you. In your own house you might have kicked him 
downstairs and slammed the door in his face without the suspicion dawning on him that he was not a welcome 
visitor. He was a good mixer, and in three days knew everyone on board. He ran everything. He managed the 
sweeps, conducted the auctions, collected money for prizes at the sports, got up quoit and golf matches, organized 
the concert and arranged the fancy-dress ball. He was everywhere and always. He was certainly the best hated man 
in the ship. We called him Mr. Know-All, even to his face. He took it as a compliment. But it was at mealtimes that 
he was most intolerable. For the better part of an hour then he had us at his mercy. He was hearty, jovial, loquacious 
and argumentative. He knew everything better than anybody else, and it was an affront to his overweening vanity 


that you should disagree with him. He would not drop a subject, however unimportant, till he had brought you round 
to his way of thinking. The possibility that he could be mistaken never occurred to him. He was the chap who knew. 
We sat at the doctor's table. Mr. Kelada would certainly have had it all his own way, for the doctor was lazy and I 
was frigidly indifferent, except for a man called Ramsay who sat there also. He was as dogmatic as Мг. Kelada and 
resented bitterly the Levantine's cocksureness. The discussions they had were acrimonious and interminable. 


Ramsay was in the American Consular Service and was stationed at Kobe. He was a great heavy fellow from the 
Middle West, with loose fat under a tight skin, and he bulged out of his ready-made clothes. He was on his way back 
to resume his post, having been оп а flying visit to New York to fetch his wife who had been spending a year at 
home. Mrs. Ramsay was a very pretty little thing, with pleasant manners and a sense of humor. The Consular 
Service is ill paid, and she was dressed always very simply; but she knew how to wear her clothes. She achieved an 
effect of quiet distinction. I should not have paid any particular attention to her but that she possessed a quality that 
may be common enough in women, but nowadays is not obvious in their demeanour. It shone in her like a flower on 
a coat. 


One evening at dinner the conversation by chance drifted to the subject of pearls. There had been in the papers a 
good deal of talk about the cultured pearls which the cunning Japanese were making, and the doctor remarked that 
they must inevitably diminish the value of real ones. They were very good already; they would soon be perfect. Mr. 
Kelada, as was his habit, rushed the new topic. He told us all that was to be known about pearls. I do not believe 
Ramsay knew anything about them at all, but he could not resist the opportunity to have a fling at the Levantine, and 
in five minutes we were in the middle of a heated argument. I had seen Мг. 


Kelada vehement and voluble before, but never so voluble and vehement as now. At last something that Ramsay 
said stung him, for he thumped the table and shouted. 


"Well, 1 ought to know what | am talking about, I'm going to Japan just to look into this Japanese pearl business. I'm 
in the trade and there's not a man in it who won't tell you that what I say about pearls goes. I know all the best pearls 


in the world, and what I don't know about pearls isn't worth knowing." 


Here was news for us, for Mr. Kelada, with all his loquacity, had never told anyone what his business was. We only 
knew vaguely that he was going to Japan on some commercial errand. He looked around the table triumphantly. 


"They'll never be able to get a cultured pearl that an expert like me can't tell with half an eye." He pointed to a chain 
that Mrs. Ramsay wore. "You take my word for it, Mrs. Ramsay, that chain you're wearing will never be worth а 


cent less than it is now." 


Mrs. Ramsay in her modest way flushed a little and slipped the chain inside her dress. Ramsay leaned forward. He 
gave us all a look and a smile flickered in his eyes. 


"That's a pretty chain of Mrs. Ramsay's, isn't it?” 
"T noticed it at once," answered Mr. Kelada. "Gee, I said to myself, those are pearls all right." 
"I didn't buy it myself, of course. I'd be interested to know how much you think it cost." 


"Oh, in the trade somewhere round fifteen thousand dollars. But if it was bought on Fifth Avenue I shouldn't be 
surprised to hear anything up to thirty thousand was paid for it.” 


Ramsay smiled grimly. 


"You'll be surprised to hear that Mrs. Ramsay bought that string at a department store the day before we left New 
York, for eighteen dollars." 


Mr. Kelada flushed. 


"Rot. It's not only real, but it's as fine a string for its size as I've ever seen." 


"Will you bet on it? I'll bet you a hundred dollars it's imitation." 

"Done." 

"Oh, Elmer, you can't bet оп a certainty," said Mrs. Ramsay. 

She had a little smile on her lips and her tone was gently deprecating. 

"Can't I? If I get a chance of easy money like that I should be all sorts of a fool not to take it." 

"But how can it be proved?" she continued. "It's only my word against Mr. Kelada's." 

"Let me look at the chain, and if it's imitation I'll tell you quickly enough. I can afford to lose a hundred dollars," 
said Mr. Kelada. 

"Take it off, dear. Let the gentleman look at it as much as he wants." 

Mrs. Ramsay hesitated a moment. She put her hands to the clasp. 

"Т can't undo it," she said, "Mr. Kelada will just have to take my word for it." 

Thad a sudden suspicion that something unfortunate was about to occur, but I could think of nothing to say. 
Ramsay jumped up. 

"Т undo it.” 

He handed the chain to Mr. Kelada. The Levantine took a magnifying glass from his pocket and closely examined it. 
A smile of triumph spread over his smooth and swarthy face. He handed back the chain. He was about to speak. 
Suddenly he caught sight of Mrs. Ramsay's face. It was so white that she looked as though she were about to faint. 
She was staring at him with wide and terrified eyes. They held a desperate appeal; it was so clear that I wondered 
why her husband did not see it. 


Mr. Kelada stopped with his mouth open. He flushed deeply. You could almost see the effort he was making over 
himself. 


saw that it 


"I was mistaken," he said. "It's very good imitation, but of course as soon as I looked through my glass 
wasn't real. I think eighteen dollars is just about as much as the damned thing's worth." 


He took out his pocketbook and from it a hundred dollar note. He handed it to Ramsay without a word. 
"Perhaps that'll teach you not to be so cocksure another time, my young friend," said Ramsay as he took the note. 
I noticed that Mr. Kelada's hands were trembling. 


The story spread over the ship as stories do, and he had to put up with a good deal of chaff that evening. It was a fine 
joke that Mr. Know-All had been caught out. But Mrs. Ramsay retired to her stateroom with a headache. 


Next morning I got up and began to shave. Mr. Kelada lay on his bed smoking a cigarette. Suddenly there was a 
small scraping sound and I saw a letter pushed under the door. I opened the door and looked out. There was nobody 
there. I picked up the letter and saw it was addressed to Max Kelada. The name was written in block letters. I handed 
it to him. 


"Who's this from?" He opened it. "Oh!" 


He took out of the envelope, not a letter, but a hundred-dollar note. He looked at me and again he reddened 


He tore the envelope into little bits and gave them to me. 

"Do you mind just throwing them out of the porthole?" 

I did as he asked, and then I looked at him with a smile. 

"No one likes being made to look a perfect damned fool," he said. 

"Were the pearls real?" 

"If I had a pretty little wife I shouldn't let her spend a year in New York while I stayed at Kobe," said he. 


At that moment I did not entirely dislike Mr. Kelada. He reached out for his pocketbook and carefully put in it the 
hundred-dollar note. 


